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E. B. PORTMAN, ESQ. 
TESTIMONY OF RESPECT, 
ARE INSCRIBED 
AUTHOR, 


THE FOLLOWING 


SERMONS, 


Which, considering the Doctrines of 
the present Day, may not, it is hoped, 
be thought unseasonable or unac- 


ceptable to the PUBLIC. 
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SERMON 


BEFORE 


The University of Cambridge, 
King's College Chapel, | 
MARCH 26, 
1786, 


BEING FOUNDER's DAY, 
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2 Journ 1. 46. 


Nathanael ſaid unto him, Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth ? Philip 285 
unto oy Cc — and fee. 


Tas GOOD T HING which Nathanael 
ſpeaks of here, may bear relation to theſe 
words, in the thirty- third chapter of Jere- 
miah, I will perform that GOOD THING 
I promiſed, which, in the ſequel, is ex- 
plained to mean, his cauſing the Branch of 
righteouſneſs, or the Meſſiah, to grow up 
unto David. — That BETHLEHEM had 
been foretold to be the . of the 
| + 2 Meſſiah, 
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Meſſiah, was ſufficiently underſtood n 
his appearance. — Nathanael's queſtion, 
therefore, in reply to Philip, who had in- 
formed him that he was found, of whom 


| Moſes in the Law, and the Prophets, did 
write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the ſon of Foſeph 


— ſeems to amount to this—How it were 


poſſible, that the Meſſiah—or that GOOD. 
THING, as he expreſſes it, ſhould come 
out of NAZARETH, when it had been 


declared by the ancient prophecies, that 


Chriſt ſhould be born at CE wt 
in the land of Juda, 


Another 8 of the text (and 


Which falls in more directly with my de- 


ſign in this diſcourſe) makes Nathanael's 


doubt to ariſe from the well-known pre- 
judices againſt Nazareth, as a place of 
wickedneſs and ill repute. By the ac- 


count St. LUKE gives of its ſituation, we 


may ſuppoſe Nazareth to have been an 


uncivilized place, as it was, in a great 
meaſure, cut off from ſociety, or commu- 


nication with other towns—and by his 


repre- 


13 


repreſentation of the behaviour of the in- 
habitants towards our Saviour, we may 


conclude they were an unfeeling, barba- 
rous people. 


Waben then, from the eſtabliſhed 
order of moral cauſes, and their effects, 


Nathanael judged it impoſſible, that the 


Meſſiah ſhould come out of Nazareth — 
ſo holy and dignified a character, from ſo 


wicked and contemptible a place. 


T . oridener of G63. been 1 
not more remarkably diſplayed i in that re- 


gular ſyſtem of cauſes, which operate uſu- 


ally to the production of their appointed 
ends than in thoſe extraordinary interpo- 


ſitions, which ſometimes happen to con- 
troul and counteract the ordinary courſe 
of things. GRATEF UL ſhould we be, 


indeed, to the favor of that divine Provi- 
dence, which, thus, by means the moſt 


unexpected - out of evil can produce good 


Tout of the weak and Wale practices 
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of mankind can derive the moſt ineſtima- 
"oy he'd | 


ID compare now the occaſion of our 
preſent meeting, with this ſenſe of, me 
reaſoning « on the on: 


The inſtitution we commemorate, took 
place, is certain, in an illiterate and cor- 
Tupted age. Review but that page of 
hiſtory, which ſets before us the religion 

of thoſe days.—If tyranny and oppreſſion, 
violence and injuſtice, fraud and cunning, 


a⁊uvarice and extortion, can be called reli- 


gion— this was the religious fyſtem of the 
times we mention. The Pope was not 
more deſpotic=than his clergy were cor- 
rupted and licentious, the people ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious. A number of unmean- 
ing ceremonies, a ſplendid ſhew of religi- 
ous apparatus in their public worſhip, 
ſerved to ſtrike the eye, while the heart 
remained untouched.—Solemn attitudes, 
without a ſerious thought—inſtruQton, 
which meant deception=charaQerized the 

office, 


+ +4 
office, and fandtimonious appearance of 
their Prieſts. —Neither true piety, nor 
unaffected devotion, ſound ſenſe, nor ſtrict 
reaſon, were to be found in their whole 
religion. It was adapted only to promote 
the profit, and to ſupport the temporal 
power and authority of the Clergy. To 
this purpoſe, all its doctrines tended. . In- 
vention was ſet to work, to help the 
wretched cauſe of impoſition. Miracles 
were feigned—fables raiſed—ſuppoſitious 
writings quoted—epiſtles counterfeited— 
the Fathers perverted—and.even the Scrip- 
| tures altered to aſſiſt in this holy cheat. 


To recommend its doctrines, this church 
did not fail to imitate (though from a bad 
motive) the example of St. Paul. The 
craft of the ſerpent here put on the inno- 
cence of the dove. Every temper was 
confulted, every palate gratified. —To the 
weak in faith, an aſylum given—for who 
is ignorant, of the pretended infallibility 
of this church? To the bold and confi- 


| . full ſcope to indulge their cenſures 3 
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for who is ignorant of its uncharitable 
condemnation of all who differed from it? 


—'To the covetous, a means of ſecuring 


riches—for who is ignorant that this was 
its trade? To the voluptuous, proſpects 


of 'pleaſure—for who is ignorant, that 


women have governed Rome, and made 
Biſhops, at their will, of boys, paraſites, 
and buffoons ?—To the wicked, ſecurity 


for who is ignorant of its pardons and 


Indulgencies ?—To the rich, an eaſy ad- 
mittance into the kingdom of Heaven 
for who is ignorant, as an atonement for 
their fins, of the many valuable endow- 


ments of convents, and the pious cuſtom 


of paying for maſs prayers ? To the poor, 
a relief to their neceflities—for who is 
ignorant, of the bribery practiſed by oſten- 
tatious charity, to gain converts to their 
communion ?—We might go on, and ſay 


To the proud and folemn, were adapted 


pomp. and pageantry—To the gay, jubi- 


lees and feſtivals To the moroſe, mor- 


tifications, penances, and abſtinence ;— 


for, in ſhort, this church ſtudied every 
—— | device, 


ts] 


device, and made itſelf all things to all 


mens that by any means, it might n 


To be infallible, and to have iſſued out 
contradictory decrees both by its Popes 
and councils - To be ſupreme, and to have 


had its juriſdiction and authority rejected 
by the greateſt part of the Chriſtian church 
To lock away the Scriptures, by a know= ' 
| ledge of which cometh the only means of 
ſalvation, and at the ſame time to deny 


that ſalvation to all, who enjoyed a free 
uſe of the Scriptures out of their commu- 


 nion—were happy contradictions, which 
diſtinguiſhed the Church of Rome. There 


is no need to mention, their idolatrous 
worſhip of ſaints and angels, images and 
relies the exemption of their Clergy from 


temporal juriſdiction their various per- 


ſecutions— their juſtification by good 


works (particularly thoſe of pious offer- 
ings to their Clergy, and contributions to 


their ſeveral churches and monaſteries )— 


their doctrine of Pantzstorye rand many 


other 


| 
| 


FS 4 
dther abſurdities, all of which, are calcu- 
lated merely (religion out of the queſtion) 
to fill the coffers, and to aggrandize the 
power of the Pope and Clergy. 


Amid ſo great a degree of perverſion 


and corruption, ſhould any good man have 


thought fit, in that age, to preach the 


doctrine of the goſpel - to ſet forth the 


divine authority of the Scri ptures—to 
teach the worſhip of God alone, by the 


only mediation of his Son Jeſus Chriſt 
and to recommend charity to all mankind, 


as the great duty of a religious life—how- _ 
ever ſuch endeavours might have been 
— uſeful to Chriſtianity, they would have 


ill ſuited the cauſe of papacy. That this 
is no exaggerated account of the religious 


ſyſtem in the times we ſpeak of, the hiſ- 


tory of thoſe times will teſtify. So truly 


miſerable was the condition of the Church 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
that the neceſſity of a reformation, was 


the univerſal perſuaſion of all 'Europe. 
To thoſe read in this part of hiſtory, are 
. Well 


well known the two great councils of 
CONSTANCE and BASIL holden with 
a view to this important DINER... | 


From this Aeripuön rent, can ĩt be 

ſuppoſed, that out of ſo much evil, could 
be produced any great or extenſive good? 
rom ſo i impure a fountain, could flow 


the living waters we are at this day ſup» 
_ plied with? We muſt remember, how- 


ever, that church eſtabliſhments conſti- 
tute not the eſſence of Chriſtianity—that 
the fury and deluſion of particular ſeas, 
affect not the purity of religion.—Who- 


ever is acquainted with the character of 


our Founder, knows that his whole con- 


duct was directed by religious principle: 


It was this engaged him in the munificent 
undertaking we commemorate.— As con- 
nected, therefore, with the ſuperſtitious 
influence of the times, our inſtitution may 


not be unaptly illuſtrated by a compariſon | 
in the eleventh of the Romans—as a 


branch indeed of the wild olive, but, 
which grafted contrary to nature into the 
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good olive tree, flouriſhes by virtue of its 
root. Bey 


To ſpeak a word or two, now, on the 
nature and excellency of this inſtitution: 
There is no need to dwell on either before 
this aſſembly, as moſt of us. preſent enjoy 
ſimilar benefactions, and cannot but be 
e with them. 


11 Du be e d ahi ly 
diſintereſted mode of charity, carries with 
it a double commendation.—lt is the 
characteriſtic excellency of our nature, 
| deſcribed by the Apoſtle, 70 give, and hope 
for nothing in return. Every partial, acci- | 
dental act of liberality is occafioned uſu- 
1 ally either by ſome peculiarity of diſtreſs, 
H or circumſtance of endearment, which, by 
extorting charity, as it were, reduces its 
| value, and renders it at beſt but a negative 
| virtue. The finer feelings have not room 
| to exert themſelves here. The more ſe- 
vere trials of unſeen affliction, and diſ- 
guiſed misfortune, of mares -unrewarded 


merit 5 


1 


merit in diſtreſs, cannot preſent them- 
ſelves, nor have any ſhare in this bounty. 
—A diſintereſted deſire, then, of advanc- 
ing the general intereſt and happineſs of 
mankind, by anticipating their ſeveral 
wants, in the eſtabliſhment of public be- 
nefactions (ſuch as this we are conſidering) 
denotes a generous greatneſs of ſoul, which 
affords an exalted conception of human 
nature. Our moſt perfect notions of the 
DEITY conſiſt in the idea of that univer- 
ſal unbĩaſſed benevolence, which admits 
of no reſerve or partiality, as it can never 
be reſtrained by any limit, nor influenced 


by oy ne 


To be beſt be with the nth, 
lency of our inſtitution, we ſhould refer 
to our own feelings—and conſider, in what 
other path of life we could have been 
better fituated. Are  honor—power—li- 
berty—eaſe—ſafety—with a competency 
for life, and an opportunity of improving 
our intellectual endowments, whether in 
a civil or religious capacity, to the beſt 
| advan- 
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edel 0 e objects with us? Are 


theſe what are ſtyled the general bleſſings 


of life? —You cannot mention the ſtation 
in which theſe are enjoyed in a more emi- 


nent degree. We are exempt too from 


worldly cares we are uninterrupted by 


the noiſe and buſtle of active life we are 


undiſturbed by the croſſes and diſappoint- 


ments, which fret, and too often ruin the 


diſpoſitions of other men — we have every 


ſupply that is wanting, not only for the 


neceſſities, but even, in ſome meaſure, for 


the elegancies of life ;—in ſhort, it may 


be ſaid to us, as to the Iſraelites abe have 
a land for which we did not labour —wells 


ich we digged not—cities which we builded 


not—vizeyards and olive trees which we 


planted not—and houſes full of 1 gs 


_ wwhich we filled not. 


3 da ſecluded, by u the excctiiney 


of our inſtitution, from the harry and 


confuſion of the world—we are called here 


to the retired ſcene of contemplation—and 


peace—and knowledge, — Our employment 
16 


n 
is not that of manual {kill and labour, 
from which, by our ſituation, we are ex- 

empted, nay, which, by our laws, we are 
forbidden but conſiſts, in the more glo- 


rious operations of the mind - the inveſti- 
gation of truth the acquiſition of learn 


ing-and the improvement of reaſon.— 


And as the enlargement of the under- 
ſtanding has in effect no better end, than 
the correction and amendment of the 
heart (without which end, all intellectual 
endowments, of whatever ſort, are vain 
and uſeleſs) it follows, that the inſtitu- 
tion of theſe ſocieties conſpires with the 
very aim of our Being, by leading on out 
natures to perfection, and filling up the 
deſigns of Providence, in our attainment 
of everlaſting felicity. We have every 
incentive that is needful to make us wiſe 
 —and good and happy.—As a generous 
emulation too, and mutual benefit, is ſure 
to attend the free communication of ſo 
many different geniuſes and diſpoſitions 
met together, and all eager for the ſame 
prize of ſuperior wiſdom ſo wiſdom it- 
1 8 | 5 ſelf 


es 


ſelf is moſt eaſily attained, where arts and 
ſciences, by. their ſocial growth, afford 
aſſiſtance to each other. 


But there is no neceſſity of inſiſting 
longer on this ſubject.— The advantages 
of this place are ſufficiently known to us; 


and the conſideration of them ſhould teach 


us to beware of the abuſe of them.—As it 


is our duty, ſo ſhould it be our endeavour, 
by all poflible means, in the different de- 
partments we occupy, to further the de- 
ſign of our reſpective Foundcrs and Bene- 


factors.—Let a ſenſe of gratitude to them, 


be impreſſed on our minds—let it be ac- 


knowledged by a careful attention to our 
conduct let the recollection of their ex- 


amples ſtimulate us to an imitation of their 


virtues that we may bring forth the fruit 
of a ſerviceable and well- improved life, 
to the honor and praiſe of their names 


and memories. We are too apt to think 


lightly of this matter, and to neglect the 


duties of our fituation. We know that 


by ſtatute—by oath—by honor by every 
ds princi- 


* 
principal of reaſon and conſcience; we are 
bound to live up to the rules, and to re- 
gard the true ſpirit of our inſtitution. 
If we violate thoſe rules; and diſregard 
that ſpirit, we abuſe the charity we enjoy, 
and the truſt which is repoſed in us. 


We boaſt indeed of an enlightened age 
—and look back with contempt on the 
ſuperſtitions ignorance of former times. 
—Shall it be ſaid, then, that the i improve- 
ments in our literary acquirements, carry 
no proportionate degree of amendment in 
our manners ?—that as the reſtoration of 
letters proved fatal to the cauſe of popery, 
ſo there is danger with' us that the in- 
creaſe of them ſhould prove injurious to 
Chriſtianity? We hope this is not the 
caſe.—It is ſurely a malicious and envious 
talk in thoſe, who would infinuate, that 
theſe ſeats of learning are the nurſeries of 
vice and immorality—that, while, on the 
one hand, they lead to a diſregard of all 
religion, on the other, they infect us with 
the contagious influence of enthuſiaſm.— 
28 e —— 


1 It has been objected, however, againſt us, 
b that the original intention of our founda- 
4 6 | 5 | | . — . „ 

. tions is perverted- that diſcipline is ne- 
bl - o 5 LE | ar: | ; 

8 glected- that appearances are kept up, 
= while eſſentials are diſregarded—that reli - 
i 8 gion and learning are here ſeparated - that 


ſocial virtues are deſerted and that our 
youth is trained up in all the modes of 
faſhionable diſſipation and extravagance. 
Whether this be a fair repreſentation or 
not (we truſt not) theſe objections are 
daily urged. It is our duty, then, to re- 
fute ſuch cenſures, by a ſtrict adherence 
to the pious intent of our Founders.— 
The EXPENSE attending an academical 
education, is now become a ſubject of very 
general complaint. Some remedy has been 
endeavoured to be applied to this evil, by 
a late edict and if this were ſucceeded by 
others of the ſame nature, and all as care- 
fully enforced—as they were well intended 
| —the credit and intereſt of this place 
would be wiſely conſulted. By ſuch a 
conduct, we ſhould ſhew mankind, that 
we were in earneſt in maintaining our 
„ 
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real dignity—in making theſe ſocieties 
(what they ought to be) the ſource of 
wiſdom and religion—and thereby the 
' ſupport and ornament of the ENGLISH 
N 8 17 995 


To 155 junior part of this audience, I 
would fay, that if they with to conſult 
their real welfare in life, they would do 
well to ſubſcribe to this do&rine. They 
ſhould conſider ſeriouſly the end for which 
they are ſent here—that they are not ſent 
to judge for themſelves—but to take the 
judgment of others for the direction of 


their conduct. Whatever at preſent may 


be their notions of the hardſhips of re- 
ſtraint and diſcipline—theſe notions will 
alter as they advance in years. Moved by 
a ſenſe of ſhame at their own ignorance 
and inſufficiency, they will then, perhaps, 
blame the Univerſity for the want of that 
order and ſubjection, which they are now 
ſo impatient to confound, 


T 0 further, thus; the intent of our 
| 9 F ounder, 
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Founder, by living up to the rules of our 
inſtitution, ſeems the beſt method of ex- 
prefling our gratitude to his memory. By 
ſuch a method, too, we conſult the true 
end of a UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 
which will ever be able, I truſt, to ſup- 
port itſelf againſt the attacks of all its 
enemies — And ſhould, then, any Na- 
thanael ſay unto us Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? WE, with Philip, 
will ſay unto HIM——COME AND. 
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- SERMON II. 


RoOMANs ii. 23. 24. 


Thou that mabeſt thy boaſt of the Law, 
| through breaking the Law, diſhonoreſt 
thou God? For the name of God is blaſ- 


Pbemed among the Gentiles, through you. 


E VO that theſe words are part 


of that animated reproof of St. Paul to 
the Jews, who were ſo apt to accuſe the 


Gentile converts of crimes they themſelves 
committed, and juſtified on their part, 


under pretence, that circumciſion itſelf 
was of ſufficient virtue to make them ac- 
ceptable with God. They were too much 
By given 
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given to confide in the merits of their 


Father Abraham, fondly conceiting, that 


his good works had a diſpenſing kind of 
power to cancel all their w:cked deeds, and 
fave them from the inflictions of divine 
vengeance. They ſtudied, and they knew 


the Law—and choſe rather to truſt to their 


knowledge, than their obedience of it. 


As they ſinned with Fnowledge, ſo they 
thought they might fin with Py: 5 


Many and great indeed were the real 


privileges aſcribed by the Apoſtle to this 
choſen people. To them pertained the adop- 


 t1n—and the ghry—and the covenant—and 


the giving of the Law—and the ſervice of 


God—and the promiſes: Theirs were the 


F athers—and o them as Concerning 1 the 22 
Cbri 7 cane. The miraculous events of 


our Lord's coming his birth—his life 
his death—his reſurrection and aſcenſion 


—all happened within the confines of 
Judea. The Jewiſh writings, of courſe, 


were every where appealed to, as the great 


teſt of the Chriſtian TOO: This gave 


the 


(+5 1 


the Jews great authority over the Gentile 


converts, and an advantage, which they 


might have improved much to the edifi- 
cation and benefit of theſe newly converted 
Chriſtians, but which, by their conduct, 
tended only to corrupt them from the fim- 


plicity that was in Chriſt, They themſelves 
offended—and by this means were the oc- 
 Fafion that others effended. | 


To confute theſs- errors, and make 
known the dangerous conſequences of ſuch | 

an example, was the drift of St. Paul in 
the two firſt chapters of his ard to the 


Romans. 


© 
* 


His reaſoning on this occaſion is as 


convincing, as his language is eloquent 
and his rebuke was both keen and juſt. 


(4 Bchold.“ ſays he, « thou art called a 


Jew—and reſteſt in the Law—and makeſt 
thy boaſt of God ;—and knoweſt his will 


and approveſt the things that are more 


excellent, being inſtructed out of the Law 


1 26 
=—and art confident, that thou thyſelf art 
a guide of the blind—a light of them 
which are in darkneſs—an inſtructer of 
the fooliſh—a teacher of babes—which. 
haſt the form of knowledge, and of the 
truth in the Law.——Thou, therefore, 
which teacheſt. another, teacheſt thou not 
thyſelf ?—Thou, that preacheſt a man 
ſhould not ſteal, doſt thou ſteal ? Thou, 
that ſayeſt a man ſhould not commit adul- 
tery, doſt thou commit adultery ?—Thou, 
that abhorreſt idols, doſt thou commit 
ſacrilege ? Thu, that makeſt thy boaſt of 
the Law through breaking the Law, diſ- 
Bonoreſt thou God? For the name of God 
15 e — the Gentiles, through 
Jou. £05 


- 


It is not my deſign, from the repreſen- 
tation here given of Jewiſh fin and hypo- 
criſy, to draw any unfair and odious com- 
pariſon between the enormities of their 
crimes, and our own conductor by at- 

tributing charges of ſo heavy a nature to 
the Clergy (which God forbid we ſhould. 
deſerve) | 


= 


2 1 


deſerve) to paſs any ill-timed ad; unjuſk 


cenſure on an Order of men—as religious 


—as enlightened—and as uſeful, I believe, 


as exiſts in the known world but to infer. 


ſuch truths as may fairly be deduced from 
the Apoſtle's ſtatement, and which, in 


theſe times, on our preſent meeting, may 
not, I hope, be altogether unſeaſonable or 


p ane, 


We cannot but be aware, then, how 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary it is for us at this 


particular crifis, to uſe the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection and caution—to exert all our ac- 
tivity and zeal in the various duties of our 
profeſſion—to watch. our enemies to 


guard ourſelves - to forewarn and forearm 
our people againſt the wicked and perfidi- 
ous devices of the day—that they be not 


carried about with divers and ſlrange doc- 
trines—or as the Apoſtle ſays in another 
place .—teſſed too and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the fleight of 


men and cunning craftineſs, whereby they lie 
jn "wait 40 deceive bul mark them, which 


OE . cauſe 
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| tanſe diviſions and offences, contrary to the 
: doctrine which they have learned, and avoid 
them. And this leads to a more general 
conſideration of the times in which we 
live on which, if we ſeriouſly reflet— 
Never was there a period, when we 
were encompaſſed with greater dangers. 
Or—is it not true, that the ſame unnatural 
and inſidious attempts, which brought on 
a calamitous and woful rebellion in the 
laſt century, are forming and fomenting 
againſt the government and conſtitution of 
our country, at this moment ?—with this 
additional evil likewiſe that a phrenetic 
ſpirit hath gone forth among mankind—a 
ſpiritof carnage—rapine—blood—and every 
thing that is horrid in conception to the 
human mind. What tongue is able 
to expreſs, what pen deſcribe, the unheard 
of maſſacres which have lately taken place 
in another kingdom ? Hiſtory is at a loſs 
to parallel them—Poſterity will ſcarce be- 
hive them to be true. 
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Neither 


e 

Neither is it the queſtion, as in former 
times, what ſhall be our government? 
who our governors? but whether any ſuch 
thing as government ſhall exiſt at all. 
Perfect equality, which is perfect nonſenſe 
Liberty, which means licentiouſneſs 
Reaſon, which is another name for irreli- 
gion are the bewitching doctrines of the 
day: and ſuch notions brought forward 
and eſpouſed by men of literary labour and 
attainments.— O the perverſion of God's 
beſt gift, the human intellect O the in- 
ſanity of philoſophy in the preſent agel - 
This philoſophy has been its bane and 
ruin. Every little dabbler in ſcience fan- 
cies himſelf now- a- days a great philoſo- 
pher and big in his own conceit, is wil- 
ling at once to cope with Heaven. 


Such being the ſtate of things, we ſee 
how incumbent it is on us to uſe our beſt 
endeavours in our different ſtations for the 
public welfare. In the ſcale of all poli- 
| tical good, nothing has greater weight 


than the zealous, unremitting exertions of 
an, — 1 80 


T1. 


| the Clergy: We do not want ability, 
Men of parts and learning abound as much 
in the clerical as in any profeſſion. ' As 
ſtrong motives likewiſe to activity-as high 
a'ſenſe of profeſſional merit ought to fill 
our minds, and lead them to a conſcien- 
tious diſcharge of the important duties of 
our ſtation—while the more ſordid and 
vulgar holds of immediate intereſt and ne- 
ceſſity have but little claim on the atten- 
tion of men whoſe purpoſes are truly 

noble, and the object of whoſe deſigns is 
extended far beyond the advantages of the 
yn life. 


It was Intended; that we ſhould be 
trained from our infancy by education to 
the moſt liberal view of things. And this 
is one reaſon among others, why a public 
and UNIVERSITY education is ſo neceſ- 
ſary and deſirable an attainment with us.— 
Beſides, that it is the beſt, if not the only 
teſt of qualification at ordination.—lt is of 
conſequence to us in theſe times to have 
men who will not diſcredit, who will not 
undig- 


undignify their profeſſion. Learning, it 
is true, is not local.—lt is an abſurd, a 
narrow idea to ſuppoſe it.—But if it be 
neceſſary for thoſe, who mean to engage in 
the miniſtry, to qualify themſelves by the 
beſt means for their particular calling—and 

in order to this, to advance their being to 
the higheſt ſtate, by perfecting Nature in 
all her various endowments—if it be their 
duty to be ſcholars—and ſo to enlarge their 
| knowledge by increaſing the inlets to it 
from the ſtudy of languages, as well as to 
. . ſore their minds with the choiceſt no- 
tions, by peruſal of the moſt uſeful au- 


thors—if in addition to theſe acquirements, | 


it be an object to train the mind to ſenti- 
ments of the ſtricteſt honor, liberality, and 
public virtue—where with ſo much reaſon 
can ſuch requiſites be hoped for, as in ſe- 
minaries inſtituted for theſe very pur- 
poſes ?—They there neither want help to 
' ſupport, nor opportunity to favor, nor 
encouragement to exite their endeavours 
— They have the advantage of precepts to 
| Hlitest, 
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direct, and che force of example to anis 
mate chem i in their purſuit. 


I have aid thas much on this head, 
becauſe the admiſſion of men of UNACA- 

 DEMICAL education, has done much 
barm, and been perhaps one great cauſe of 
the increaſe of our diſſenters. We, there- 
by, weaken ourſelves and ſtrengthen our 
enemies. But every thing which tends to 
leſſen us in the eyes of the people, is a 
cauſe of this oppoſition to our eſtabliſn- 
ment, and that diminution of credit, which 
our religion daily ſuffers - whether it be 
inſufficiency in literary attainments, or 
inſufficiency of character and conduct. —— 
If the people ſee us, reſident, as far as we 
are able, in our pariſhes—diligent in our 
callings—able in our inſtructions -exem- 
plary in our lives and manners - reſerved 
and decorous in our deportments—and in- 
ſtant, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, to do all 

the good we can in our different depart- 
ments they, then, judge us to be in good 
earneſt in our profeſſion, reaſonably ſup- 
poſe 


„„ 


poſe it to have ſome important end, and 
are brought to acknowledge and act under 
the influence of the religion we teach. 
If, on the contrary, they obſerve a general 
diſregard of refidence on our livings—an 
inattention and-indifference to our ſeveral 
duties—a want. of ability in our inſtruc- 
tions- no reſerve or decency in our man- 
ners or dreſs—a' vitious habit and appear- 
ance in our examples — and an univerſal 
diſfipation of thought in our purſuit of 
pleaſures - they are apt to think us ſo many 
impoſtors upon the public, to think ill of 
our profeſſion, and to treat with ridicule 
and contempt the religion it profeſſes — 
To have attained indeed. the character of 
a deep divine, muſt be the effect of great 


abilities, and a long courſe of reading and 


reflection - but it is not the 4 effect of 
intellectual endowments and a ſtrong un- 
derſtanding, to have acquired a maſtery 
over the groſſer paſſions, to have fixed the 
limits of ſelf-gratification, and to have 
induced habits of ſelf-denial. and ſelf- re- 
ſpect. This forms the character of a well- 
ä 
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improved Chriſtian-and ſuch a charkder | 

in a clerical capacity, muſt have great 
weight. In ſhort, there cannot be. too 
much diſcipline and appearance kept ,up 
among us in theſe times, —By diſcipline 
and appearance is not meant, that eſſentials 
at all are to be diſregarded. The only 
way to appear good, is to be really ſo—and 
then, our light will ſo ſhine before men, that 
they will ſee our good works, and gore our 
F ather which is in Heaven. 


We know that it is by the 800d P Provi- 
dence of God, through the wiſeſt exertions 
of our preſent governors, we have eſcaped 
from evils of a very ſerious nature both in 
Church and State, Treaſonable commit- 
ments are now on foot Let us hope 
they will lead to a happy end. We have 
ſeen the wretched effects of ſceptic philo- 
ſophers and infidels, of mechanical poli- 
ticians and divines, in a neighbouring 
nation. We know, that we are ſurrounded 
by men of the ſame infection. It is our 
duty, by every means in our power, to 


guard 
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guard againſt them—to protect ourſelyes. 
God forbid ! that ever we ſhould ſpeak 
reproachfully or diſdainfully of any be- 
cauſe they diſſent from us in matters of 
opinion and faith. Let us quarrel with 
no man on account of his religious tenets 
or opinions, as ſuch—Thoſe are between 
his God and himſelf—To his own maſter 
he ſtandeth or falleth—But when we ſee 
the State endangered, and all government 
threatened, by the wicked machinations 
of thoſe, who hold certain principles and 
doctrines with a view to create diviſion - 
| and civil diſcord—it is, then, time for us 
ſurely to make a ſtand.— General reflec- 
tions on any ſet of people which are not 
drawn from reality, are unjuſtifiable at 
any time, and unbecoming in this place. 
To be acquainted with the nature and de- 
ſigns of men, we ſhould obſerve them in 
private life. They are oftentimes moſt 
active, when they appear moſt quiet—and 
are moſt to be apprehended in their retreat. 
Men of ſenſe and virtue, and good moral 
lives, will confider—that it is no ſmall 
| D 2 RY 1 degree 
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degree of morality, to be anche; in- 


clined towards our ' neighbours, and to 
make good ſubjects under the goyernment 


we chance to live. It is not our wiſh by 


railing accuſation to prefer againſt any a 
charge, that is not deſerved. On the con- 
trary, it is our wiſh to avoid offence. 


Such, however, as are diſcontented mem- 

bers of the conſtitution, and inimical to our 
form of government, muſt ſurely now have 
learnt that neither their numbers their in- 


tereſt nor their conſequence are of that 


concern in the public eſtimation which 


was at one time ſuppoſed. It would be 


matter of poor triumph to us, to exult at 


all in political defeats: but matter of 
much comfort, it truly 1 is, that the nation 
is found fo generally averſe to principles 
Which can only tend to beget confuſion 


and every evil work. 


Moderation and candour are certainly 
due to the prejudices of any who differ 
from us by education and habit but what 
ſhall we ſay to thoſe, who have been bred 
8 . up 
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up among ourſelves, and are diſaffected 
members of our own eſtabliſhment ? How 
theſe men—who (by whatever means they 
gained admiſſion into the Church) are 
daily fed at her altar can reconcile a con- 
duct of this kind to any religion or con- 
ſcience, I am at a loſs to underſtand.— 
Since they are not of us, why will they 
(in Scripture language) continue with us ? 


| Why will they not go out from us—that 


they may be made manifeſt, they are not 
of us? We ſhall have a better opinion 
0 their: ſincerity, and will moſt readily 
forgive their departure. But while they 
remain with us, we have a right to ſay, 
they are, in the literal ſenſe of the words, 
wolves in ſheep's clothing—or under the at- 
tire of a gown and caſſock (as has been 
well obſerved of them) are acting their 
part wah in OO 


| It remains now for us to impreſs upon 
our minds a due ſenſe of theſe truths.— 
Let us not any longer be indolently in- 
different to our own ſecurity. Let us ſet 
| „„ the 


. 
the proper value upon thoſe bleſſings we 
poſſeſs. Let us, with our lives and for- 
tunes; be ready to defend our KING and 
COUNTRY, and happy conſtitution in 
Church and State, whenever they may be 

attacked. For the honor of God and our 

religion, let us exert ourſelves in our pro- 
feſſion. Let no man diſgrace it=Let each 
man do his part. —On the joint labours of 


the parochial clergy, much more — 
than is N N 


Every thing human, no "a has its 
imperfection. —We are not, perhaps, al 
| Tfrael, who areof Iſrael, neither becauſe we 
are the feed of Abraham, are we all children, 
But if cauſes may be judged of from ef- 
fects—if the tree may be known by its fruit 
Tour profeſſion can furniſh, in the pre- 
ſent day, as great a variety as any pro- 
feſſion whatever of characters eminent in 
life, for their religious and learned quali- | 
fications. 


May this lanp, then which now cines, 
— 


7 ; 


/ 


. 

be pfeſerved with additional light to ſuc- 
. ceeding generations. May the word of God 
(as the Apoſtle directs) continue to dwell 

richly in us in all wiſdom—and may the 
peace of God rule in our hearts, unto which | 
we are all called in ONE BODY. 
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| ery 10 built as a city that i is at / 
in ite. For thither the tribes go ap, 
even the tribes of the Lord, to teftlify unto 
Tfrael, to give thanks unto the name of the 
Lord: For there is the ſeat of Fudg- 
ment: even the ſeat of the houſe of 


THE PSALM from which theſe words 
are taken, is expreſſed by the holy Pen- 
man in the warmeſt language of attach- 
ment to the peace and proſperity of his 
country. That peace and proſperity is 
ſuppoſed by him to conſiſt in the union 

et 8 e 
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of religious and civil government, which 
in his time ſo happily prevailed in the 
_ royal city. —'There was the ſeat of the ark 

of God—there was the ſeat of judgment, 

even the ſeat of the houſe of David. From 
theſe fountains of righteouſneſs and 
equity, flowed thoſe waters which bene- 
fited and PINS all the cities of Iſrael. 


From the ſame FORTY have iffued thoſe 
ſtreams of proſperity and happineſs which 
every nation under Heaven hath enjoyed, 
more or leſs at different times, according 
as it has adhered to, or deviated from the 
rules founded on theſe powerful princi- 
ples.—In ſhort, the natural connection 
betweeen religion and government the 
neceſſary alliance between church and 
Nate in all civilized countries are ſub- 
jects, that have exerciſed the pens of the | 
greateſt men, and the ableſt writers in 
their defence. Theſe are propoſitions ſo 
well eſtabliſhed, as to have been long re- 
ceived and admitted amon g us as general 


axioms, . 


1s] 


nn is 400 my deſign, derbe 
to tread much in this beaten path, or ha- 
zard an offence by a repetition of ſtale ar- 
guments in favor of a ſubject, on which 
illumination itſelf could ſcarce throw a 
light. It will be more to the preſent 
purpoſe, perhaps, to endeavour to enforce 
ſuch duties as ariſe out of theſe acknow- 
ledged principles, rather than dwell upon 
thoſe reaſons, which have been already 
| urged with the moſt happy efficacy in ſup- 
port of the principles themſelves. —In- 
deed, theſe duties in their very nature 
as they receive light from, ſo will they 
reflect back light upon ſuch principles: 
Las they are manifeſted, by them, ſo will 
they help to ſtrengthen and confirm the 


proof, in favor of the propriety and utility 
> them. 


bowls, then, with a conſideration of 
thoſe duties incumbent upon all, who 
think a religious eſtabliſhment eſſential to 


the welfare of any community: and in 


edlen to a clearer view of this part of our 
ſubject, 
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ſubject, it may be beſt, ede to con- 
fider what — — | 


Nov religion wiehes" us the FEAR 
OF GOD.—This is the very hinge on 
which all our virtue turns. Take away 
this hinge, and a door is open to every 
vice, that can diſgrace our nature. Does 
not the Law ſuppoſe as much in the form 
It uſes, by attributing all crimes of a no- 
torious kind to the offenders, not having 
had the FEAR OF GOD before their eyes? 
Were but this fear a little more prevalent 
than it is, we ſhould not ſee ſuch a Liſt 
of Criminals as we too often do, brought 
up to the bar of juſtice to be tried. —The 
eur of the Lord, that is ww dom, was the 
admonition firſt given (as is probable) to 
ADAM, on his tranſgreſſion to ſin, in 
hope of obtaining wiſdom. On the ſenſe 
of his guilt, he 4:4 himſelf from the pre- 
ſence of the Lord God. On a conviction 
of his miſtake, and through a dread of his 
puniſhment, he formed, no doubt, the 
ts yo Omer 7 3 
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moſt pious reſolutions of amendment. 


At that inſtant, the fear of God ſuffi- 
ciently poſſeſſed his ſoul.— And who are 


there among all the ſons of Adam, even 
the moſt wicked and abandoned, that do 
not, at certain ſeaſons, both think and 
feel the ſame When under the imputa- 
tion and ſenſe of guilt, and the expectation 


of puniſhment for it—when reſerved in 


chains, and brought forth to judgment, to 


receive their awarded ſentence - perhaps 
that of DEATH how would ſuch un- 
happy wretches in their fad ſtate, wiſh to 
hide themſelves for ever (if poſſible) from 
the preſence of their God—how gladly 


would they cry (if they could do it with 


effect) to the hills and mountains to cover 
them—how cloſe with any propoſal of 


amendment in future, for the ſake of their 


preſent pardon ?—The apprehenſion of 
God's preſence equally keeps us from the 
commiſſion of evil, and alarms us under it. 


It is the hope of ſecrecy that tends, as 
; much as any thing, to produce ſin: but 


this | 
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chis hope vankilice at ths nnn of a 


- God, who ſeeth in ſecret. Crimes of mag- 
nitude are chiefly committed in the dark, 


when every eye is ſhut—but the darkneſs 15 
no darkneſs to him—the night is as clear 45 
the day—the darkneſs and 805 fo him are 
both alike, 


2E FEAR OP GOD, then, where it 


is encouraged and prevails, is a happy hin- 


drance to the commiſſion of all crimes— 


and as religion teaches this fear of God, 


ſo it. teaches likewiſe a REVERENCE 


OF HI S NAME. + 


On this 1 is founded the obligation 


of all oaths, without which no human ſo- 


ciety can well long ſubſiſt. An oath is 


looked upon, and juſtly ſo, as the moſt ſa- 


cred tie between man and man. It is the 


moſt ſolemn appeal to God, as a witneſs 


of the truth of what we aſſert, and an 


avenger of the crime, in caſe what we aſ- 
ſert be not the truth. It is the beſt ſtay 
: of 


" 
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of government a mutual ſecurity be- 
tween Prince and Subject, all gover- 
nors and the governed, for protection and 
obedience—it is a pledge in all compacts 
in civil controverſies an end of all ftrife. 
It ſhould never be adminiſtered but with 
ſolemnity—nor taken without reverence. 
It allows of no equivocation—no men- 
tal reſerve.—It is one of the greateſt 
crimes when taken falſely, as it muſt be 
taken intentionally—and it is in that caſe. 
treaſon againſt ſociety, and rebellion 
againſt God.—JFURORS AND H- 
NESSES will, no doubt, well conſider 
the nature and obligation of this moſt ſa- 
cred bond. For as Moſes well expreſſes it 
J a man, fear an oath, he binds his 
SOUL with 4 bond, 5 . 


Religion again teaches us the right uſe 
and exerciſe of CONSCIENCE. Human 
laws can touch only overt acts. — Religion 
regulates the conſcience and intention. 
Conſcience of itſelf is a knowledge or 
Tenſe of moral good and evil but can 

15 © guide 
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guide no farther than our knowledge goes. 
It is too weak in nature, too eafily led 
aſide by the corruption of our paſſions, 
and the corruption of the world, to. an- 
ſwer its end in the important uſes of life, 
without RELIGIOUS aid and influence 
to direct it. It is a conſcience founded 
on religious principle which makes us 
faithful in the diſcharge of all public of- 
fices, and rightful mmters of God for good. 
The ADVOCATE therefore, will juſt- 
ly be extolled by the employment of his 
eloquence to protect innocence detect 
the guilty and bring forth the truth. 
He will never incur the curſe of thoſe, 
Who call evil good, and good evil—that put 
_ darkneſs for light, and light for darkneſs— 
that put bitter for feet, and feet for bit- 
ter ;—which juſtify the wicked for reward 
—and take away the righteouſneſs of the 
righteous from him. 


HE who takes the SEAT of FUDG- 
MENT, will thus ” __ the FROM of 
his 


4&4 

bit glory.—He will have on the beautiful 
garments of holineſs—Faithfulneſs will be the 
girdle of his loins— He will be ſbod with the 
preparation of the goſpel of peace—Mercy 
and truth will go before his face—Righteouſ- 
neſs and equity will be the habitation of his 
ſeat—but, withal, he heareth not the ſword. 
in vain—He is the minifter of God—g re- 

venger to execute wrath upon bim that doeth 

evil. 


Religion, moreover, teaches us all the 


SOCIAL duties, and enforces in many 


parts of its doctrine, obedience to the 
laws, and the civil powers. But as hu- 
man laws extend only to the outward man 
in favor of liberty, life, and property—ſo 
religion ſtrikes at the root of thoſe evils, 
which the inſufficiency of the law can- 
not reach. In order to extenuate and al- 
leviate that miſery in the world which 
muſt otherwiſe ariſe from our diſorderly 
paſſions, to the annoyance of the public 
welfare and happineſs—it regulates the 

Ca "MW - temper 


temper and inclinations—it excites us tb 


acts of humanity, friendſhip, generoſity, 
charity, and hoſpitality—it inculcates 
every where the virtues of candour, gen- 
tleneſs, gratitude, and the very love of our 


country. And under this laſt conſidera- 
tion, it enjoins that moſt neceſſary duty, 


that great leſſon, which every ſect and 
party, of whatever denomination among 


us, ſhould learn, of=MODERATION: 


which again teaches us, not to ſuppoſe 
that OUR habits of thinking, are to be 
the ſtandard of OTHER men's notions— 
that God's mercies may not be greater 
than our prejudices however great—that 


none can be ſaved out of OUR communion 


—or, that as in Adam all die, even ſo in Chrift 
all may not be made alive. It, moreover, 
points out that happy medium between 
church perſecution, and a want of all 
church diſcipline.—It equally befriends a 
teſt for the ſake of our ſafety, and tolera- 
tion for the fake of non-conformiſts :—Tt 


is the landmark between the prerogative 
„ VVV of 


1 
of PIR and the privilege of their ſub- 


jects.—It ayoids every ſpecies of violence 
or excels in parties: It in all things tends 
to favor liberty, and to ent licentiouſ- 
neſs. 


Theſe are conjointly duties incumbent 
on all, who wiſh well to a civil eſtabliſh- 
ment of religion in the community and 
they are ſo many arguments in favor of | 

the aue of ſueh; an aſtahlihwent. 4 

To Wi nowy na thoſe dne which 
relate to our conduct under the protection 
of civil government. — And here I ſhall be 
conciſe, ſince theſe. admit not of ſuch la- 
titude as the former, and are generally 
better underſtood: time too reminds me 
at preſent not to be too long in the diſ- 
cuſſion... -.. 3 


| | The l e eee property of man, 
are his deareſt privileges. Theſe, under 
the direction of the civil powers, are ſe- 
1 4 E Js „ cured 
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cured to him by the laws of his country, 


Submiſſion and obedience to thoſe laws 
and powers, are therefore due. — Thus 
ſubordination and ſubjection exiſt, as du - 


ties in the nature of government and in- 
deed they are inherent in the very nature 


of things. —For, as in the works of na- 


ture, God-Almighty hath adjuſted: every 


part, ſo as to make it ſerviceable, in ſome 
meaſure, to the ſupport of the whole 


world—thus—in that part which con- 
cerns mankind, hath he allotted ſeveral 


ſtations, and made each ſubſervient to 
ſome general end. Hence thoſe duties of 
liberality and relief to the poor from the 


rich: — ſervice and obedience to the rich 
from the poor: protection to the weak 
from the power of the great :—inſtruQtion 
to the ſimple from the wiſdom of the 


wiſe.— Thus we ſee, without ſubordina- 


tion and ſubjection, no ſociety can poſſi- 


bly ſubfiſt.—No ſociety ever did ſubſiſt 


without them. In the firſt hordes or 


clans of men, before any regular govern- 
„ ment 


1.85 'J. 
ment exiſted, the wiſe, of courſe, ruled 
the ignorant the ſtrong the weak. Let 
every ſoul therefore (faith the Scripture) 
be ſubje# to the higher powers, for there is 
no power but of GOD. 


The concluſion is, that this order of 
things, which is the appointment of God, 
and the object of every government, 
ſhould induce the habit of contentment 
among all, even the pooreſt.—For the 
poor may be aſſured, that God hath not, 

by this order, dealt unequally his bleſſings 
among us. If the poor man be obliged 
to work—he hath health (the greateſt 
bleſſing) in return. If he hath not the 
wealth—he hath not the cares of the 
rich. If he hath not their delicacies of 
food—he hath not their ailments. If he 
hath not their power—he is not ſubject to 
the ſame hatred and envy that they are. 
If he hath but few things to ſatisfy his 
wants—he hath but few wants to be ſa- 
tisfied. If he ſees little of the pleaſures 
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of life—he ſees little too of its tempta- 
tions. DAT YIM 


A 


In a word—let us lay theſe truths to 
our hearts, and ſeriouſly confider the na- 
ture of our reſpective duties. Let thoſe 
in high ſtations beware of the pride of 
this world, and the filly ſhew of greatneſs 
too generally diſplayed among them : let 
them countenance and ſupport by ſuch 
means as their opulence and power give 
them, their brethren of mean condition. 
Let the poor ſubmit with chearfulneſs to 
the order of Providence, which has placed 
them in that condition. Let us all act 
like men who are born to live in ſociety 
together, and in mutual want of the aſſiſ- 

tance of each other.— And ſince our civil 
and religious intereſts are ſo connected, as 
that the ſafety of the one does ultimately 
depend on the proſperity of the other, and 
that church and ſtate cannot be well divi- 
ded, but muſt STAND or FALL TO- 
GETHER let thoſe who govern and di- 

| „ 


1 
rect the affairs of ſtate—cheriſh and pro- 
mote RELIGION for the ſake of order 
and good government. Let thoſe wo 
profeſs any concern for our religion, act 
always up to their profeſſions, by a ſteady 


and peaceable obedience to the LA 


and GOVERNMENT which protect it. 


Let every man include his own private 


welfare in the public good. — Thus 
may it be ſaid of us as of the city of Jeru- 
ſalem, that we are at UNITY among our- 
ſelves—and thus may we hope for a pre- 
ſervation of thoſe liberties - CIVIL and 
XELIOGIOUS-hich are the pride and 
| happineſs of this our land. —Finally— 
let us pray for the PEACE of our Jeruſa- 
lem: They ſhall proſper that love thee. 


Peace be within thy walls, and Le 
within Palace. 
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SERMON 


PREACHED 


DORCHESTER, 


AT THE 


| ASSIZES, 


BEFORE 


THE HONOURABLE | 
Sir * Groſe, Kut. 
AND 
TEE HONOURABLE | 


Sir A. = hompſon, Knt. 


ON 


_ JULY 15, 


1796. 


SERMON IV. 


1 Cor. xii. 21, 22. 


The eye cannot ſay unto the hand, I have 
no need of thee, nor again, the head to the 
feet, T have no need of you. Nay much 
more thoſe members of the hh, which from 
To be more 888 are e ä 


. CHURCH OF CHRIST is here 
compared by the Apoſtle to a man's body, 
_ conſiſting of divers members, all vitally 
united in one common ſympathy and uſe- 
fulneſs, having each their diſtin& func- 
tions (ſome indeed more, ſome leſs ho- 
norable) allotted to them, ——This ſimi- 
litude 
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litude is applicable to the whole bulk of 


mankind, and in it, to every family, ſo- 
ciety, and kingdom. Various orders in 
each muſt exiſt degrees of ſuperiority and 
inferiority are eſſential to their very being 
—and reciprocal wants and dependence 
neceſſarily create reciprocal ſubordination 


and ſubjection. In this world, 5755 and 


how, rich and poor, meet—and muſt act 


together, the Lord is the maker of them all. 


Various duties ariſe out of this order of 


things—ſo that, as the lower part of man- 


kind ſtand in need of the higher to protec 


and relieve them, the higher part are in 
duty bound to yield their protection and 


relief and as the higher part cannot exiſt 
without the labour and induſtry of the 


lower {for thoſe members of the body which 
ſeem to be moſt feeble, are moſt neceſſary ) the 


lower part are bound to contribute all the 


fruits which their labour and induſtry can 
produce. Thus it is, that in the ſeveral | 


relations of private ſubordination between 


children and their parents—wives and their 
= huſbands.—ſervan ts and their maſters—the 
younger 


wa ous vYYwh$ TH oat 
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younger and their elders - the Scriptures 
have given general directions concerning 
the duties they owe each other and in 
reſpect to all public ſubordination under 
government they ſay Submit yourſelves to 
every ordinance of man, for the Lord's ſake : 
whether it be to the King, as ſupreme, or 
unto governors, as unto them, that are ſent 
by him, for the puniſhment of evil doers, and 
for the praiſe of them that do well, _ 


This doctrine, we ſee, though in one 
ſenſe it ſeem to bring us ſomewhat upon 
a level with each other, yet in another and 
more proper fignification of it, ſtrikes 
deeply at the root of that pretended equa- 
lity and independence, ſo much the topic 
of the preſent hour. Indeed, it does not 
appear to me, that men even in their na- 
tural capacity, prior to the inſtitution of 
civil governments, as they now exiſt, were 
ever in a perfect ſtate of equality and in- 
dependence; however writers of the high- 
eſt rank may have avowed this doctrine, 
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in order, perhaps, to ſerve the particular 
ends and purpoſes of the day. 


If men, then, ever were in this perfect 


ſtate of equality and independence, at what 


time did this equality and independence, 
pray, exiſt ?—Did it exiſt at the time of 


the CREATION?—Did not God moſt 
wiſely then create ONE man only, for the 


purpoſes probably of avoiding the confu- 


ſion conſequent upon a creation of a 


NUMBER of EQUAL and INDEPEN- 


DENT beings—all turned looſe to ſtrug- 
gle, like brute-beaſts, for maſtery and 


pre-eminence ?—Had, too, this diſorderly 
ſyſtem taken place, muſt not, according 


to the ſuppoſition of ſome, the wiſe ſtill 
have ruled the ignorant, the ſtrong the 


weak ?—In the very gifts he has beſtowed 
on men, God has marked out the lines, 


we ſee, of ſubordination and ſubjection to 
each other: our different abilities and 


endowments both of mind and body moſt. 


clearly denote this ſtate of * 


As 


5 
As God did not, then, when he created 
man- did he when he created WOMAN, 
and joined them in ſociety together, or- 
dain this ſtate of equality and indepen- 
dence Did he not contrariwiſe ordain, 


for the beſt ends, no doubt, of order and 


good government, obedience to the wo- 


man, and that her huſband ſhould rule 


: over ger? 


| Did be at the UNIVERSAL DE- 

LUGE, when mankind were ſwept from 
off the face of the earth, and, as it were, 
afreſh created—did he Ven ordain that 
this new generation ſhould be all free— 
equal—and independent ?—Did he not take 
eſpecial care, as in the firſt creation, ſo on 
this occaſion, that all ſhould proceed from 

one common ſtock, and give PATER- 

NAL authority its full power? 


Whence, then, does this boaſted inde- 
pendence and equality proceed ?—and at 
what time did it take its date ?—Shall it 
be ſaid, that at this day there are, as there 

F always 
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always have been, nations barbarous and 
favage in their ways, who have no law or 
rule of action to direct them, no Judge or 
perſons with authority to puniſh crimes 


and redreſs their grievances—and who live 
in obedience only to the mere dictate of 


will and paſſion ?—But, is it true, that 


even theſe nations are deſtitute of all fort 


of ſubordination and reſtraint ?—They are | 
ſurely ſubject to the leaders of their ſeveral 


clans or tribes. Neither is it poſſible 


from the preſent ſtate of barbariſm and 
Ignorance among theſe, to reaſon at all 
reſpecting their natural equality and inde- 
pendence. A barbariſm and ignorance 
this! into which theſe nations, ſent forth 


from others at firſt, as Colonies, after va- 


rious migrations, have, as a puniſhment 


inflicted by God for ancient apoſtacy, been 


permitted to degenerate—but by no means 
the effect of nature, claiming indepen- 
dency and freedom as its. juſt and un- 


doubted right an d prerogative ! 


Away, then, with ſuch unfounded and: 
unworthy 


„ 
unworthy notions of the firſt origin of 
ſociety and government, as to make it 
dependent on a compact or the free con- 
ſent of every individual, whoſe wants and 
neceſſities drove them to this ſource of 
their exiſtence. True it undoubtedly is, 
that the general wants and imperfections 
of our nature are what keep ſociety to- 
gether, when' once formed, and are its 
beſt bond and cement—but ſociety itſelf 
owes not its beginning to any original 
contract or agreement, —An able and 
learned commentator on our laws, has 
_ expoſed the falſity of this opinion, where 
he ſays, ©* Not that we can believe with 
ſome theoretical writers, that there ever 
was a time, when there was no ſuch thing 
as ſociety; and that from the impulſe of 

reaſon, and through a ſenſe of their wants 
and weakneſſes, individuals met together 
in a large plain, entered into an original 
contract, and choſe the talleſt man preſent 
to be their governor. This notion (ſays 
he) of an actually exiſting unconnected 
ſtate of nature, is too wild to be ſeriouſly 
admit- 
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admitted: and beſides, is plainly contra- 
dictory to the revealed accounts of the 
primitive origin of mankind, and their 
propagation two thouſand years afterwards, 
both which were effected by the means of 
ſingle families,” 


Never, therefore, greater nonſenſe crept 
into the head of man, than that idea ſo 
prevalent of late, of perfect equality and 
Independence among men. We know in 
another country what this idea hath pro- 
duced—univerſal anarchy and diſorder 
ſuch a ferocious, ſanguinary ſpirit—as the 
page of hiſtory hath never yet had occa- 
ſion to deſcribe.—In all annals. of the 
moſt barbarous times, there hath never 
yet appeared ſuch a wanton diſplay of 
crimes and murder. Even the imagina- 
tion hath never yet depicted in its tragic 
art ſuch ſcenes to excite our terror. Vet 
this idea hath been introduced among 
ourſelves, and ſupported by men—as the 
beſt invention of their wit—the beſt pro- 
duce of their literary labours—under the 

ſpeci- 
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ſpecious title of PHILOSOPHY.——But 
this hath been our misfortune—this the 
characteriſtic miſchief of which we have 
had reaſon to complain. —— There hath 
been a philoſophy uſhered in ſomehow + 
unawares among us, Which makes this, 
though they term it an enlightened, a 
very vicious age we live in. A philo- 
 ſophy! falſely ſo called—and boaſted of 
by men of ſcience vainly puffed up. Half- 
witted men—half read—half taught— 
with juſt ſenſe and learning enough to 
raiſe doubts and difficulties, but toq little 
to ſolve and clear them. Theſe men in 
their deep reſearches after wiſdom, ſeem 
chiefly to found their philoſophy in oppo- 
fition—oppoſition to all government, ec- 
cleſiaſtical as well as civil and oppoſition 
even to religion itſelf,—We thank God, 
however, there have been philoſophers of 
the greateſt name, who have been ſup- 
porters of our excellent conſtitution both 
in Church and State, who have founded 
their philoſophy too in religious princi- 
ples. One of them (and a lawyer) hath 
very 
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very Li obſerred—that, «A little phi- 


loſophy inclineth men's minds to atheiſm, 
but depth in philoſophy bringeth men's 


minds about to * 


In Wort it is in the moral as in the 
natural world. For as in the creation of 
the univerſe, all things are made by a due 
harmony and ſubordination to conſpire 
together for the good of the immenſe fa- 
bric, and that whole fabric is ſupported 
and upheld by the mutual help and aſſiſt- 
ance of its particular parts—ſo in human 
life, the fame harmony and ſubordination 


is intended to exiſt. Different ſtations 


are allotted to us all, and each ſtation has 
its particular duty aſſigned for the good 
order and welfare of the whole commu- 
„ "HOST 


HE who by his infinite wiſdom pre- 
ſcribed rules to himſelf—who impreſſed 


certain principles on inanimate matter, 


and gave laws of motion to that matter 
from which it ſhould never depart HE, 


who 
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who ordered the immenſe-planetary ſyſtem 
to be ſubject to a fixed decree, and ap- 


pointed the moon for certain ſeaſons, as 


likewiſe the ſun to know his going down 
HE, who made both the vegetable and 
animal creation in the ſecret economy of 
their nature to preſerve an eſtabliſhed pro- 
greſs, and for the ſupport of both, cauſed 
fire and hail, ſnow and vapours, wind and 
ſtorm, to fulfil their intended uſes—HE, 
who commanded the waters of the ſea, 
and ordained, that the waves thereof ſhould 
not paſs their bounds—HE, who in all 
things is a God of ORDER—hath inſti- 
tuted certain immutable laws of human 
nature for the regulation- of our conduct, 
and hath imparted to us the gift of reaſon 
to diſcover thoſe laws. But reaſon being 
corrupt, the light of revelation hath been 
likewiſe added. On theſe two laws, the 
natural and divine, hang all human laws, 
which muſt never contradict theſe, though 
A them. 


As to our own particular laws, and the 
by cConſti- 
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conſtitutional government of this country, 
they have long been the envy and admira- 
tion of the whole world—and whatever 
may be ſaid of the corruption ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be generally prevalent at preſent, 
certain it is, that our courts of judicature 
at leaſt are uncontaminated and incorrupt. 
The independence of our Judges is a pledge 
of ſecurity to us here. Here impartial 
juſtice is adminiſtered—and liberty, which 
is the bleſſing of an Engliſhman, is en- 
ſured to the meaneſt individual, as well as 
all injury and oppreſſion puniſhed in thoſe, 
who may be of the greateſt conſequence 
in the land. Here no authority can ſcreen 
the guilty—no poverty expoſe the inno- 
cent. That would be (ſays the great 
Roman orator and ſtateſman®) the beſt con- 
ſtituted government which ſhould partake 
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* Statuo eſſe optime conſtitutam rempublicam, quæ ex 
tribus generibus illis, regali, optimo, et populari, confuſa 
mo dice. | 
bY Cc. Fragm, de Rep, 3 


„ 

in a moderate degree of thoſe three ſpecies 
of government, monarchy—ariſtocracy— 
and democracy. A ſucceeding Roman 
writer of great acuteneſs, it is true, con- 
ſiders this doctrine as impracticable, and 
fit only to be commended by ſpeculative 
men: for (ſays he) ſhould ſuch a govern- 
ment be eſtabliſhed, it could never con- 
tinue long in exiſtence.“ 


THANK GOD ! our government does 
exiſt in oppoſition to the remark of the 
laſt famed writer—and may it continue 
long, very long indeed to exiſt! In it 
every advantage 1s blended, and every in- 
convenience avoided a) the three ſeparate 
forms of government. The people—the 


o CunQas nationes et urbes populus, aut primores, aut 
ſinguli regunt: delecta ex his et conſtituta reipublicæ forma 
laudari facilius quam evenire, vel, fi evenit, haud diuturna 
eſſe poteſt. 

Tac, Ann. I. 4. 
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nobles - and the monarch, have each ſuch 
a happy ſhare of the civil authority lodged 
in their hands—that each can exerciſe its 
own free will to carry into execution, or 
to controul, the ſeparate or united pur- 
x | Poſes of the other two. The eye, here, 
1x cannot ſay unto the hand, I have no need of 
25 thee—nor again, the head to the feet, I have 
i ; no need of you.—And ſo through the ſeveral 
| ſtations and ranks of men.—The monarch 
cannot ſay unto the huſbandman—T have 
no need of you—nor the merchant to the 
manufacturer I have no need of you. 
Nay—much more, thoſe members of the body, 
which ſeem to be more feeble, are neceſſary— 
I mean—the general claſs of the LOWER 
ORDERS of the PEOPLE.—And let 
this conſideration be a comfart to them, 
that their lot in this world is the appoint- 
ment of God himſelf Let it teach them 
to lead a peaceable and contented life, 
under all their preſent ſufferings Let it 
_ engender hope—and bring them to the 
joyous reflection, that, as our Saviour 
himſelf was, while on earth, in a mean 
and 
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and low condition ſo he will finally pre- 
pare for them (as the Scripture literally 
declares) a place with himſelf in the 
KINGDOM of HEAVEN. 


